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Instability in Indonesia 
BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


E Sips RECENT CHAIN of revolts spearheaded by dissi- 
dent army officers against the central Indonesian 
government, accompanied by pronouncements of Presi- 
dent Sukarno that Western democracy “has failed” and 
“is simply not suitable for Indonesia,” may be regarded 
as a culmination of many of the basic tensions that have 
beset the country since it attained independence in 
1949. Much of the current crisis has been precipitated 
by dissatisfied army personnel and an analysis of Indo- 
nesia’s present predicament should properly begin with 
the role the army has played in national affairs in re- 
cent months. It is, however, clear that the Indonesian 
army has been a weathervane for other and deeper 
grievances in national life. 

The Indonesian army has, since its inception in the 
revolutionary period, occupied an unusual position in 
public life. It was originally formed as a part of a 


broad nationalist insurrection and its morale and lead- | 


ership tend to be unusually responsive to political in- 
fluences and pressures from various quarters.’ Prior to 
the repeated army outbursts during the second govern- 
ment of Premier Ali Sastroamijojo, the interference of 
key army officers in national politics had produced 
several national crises.* Indeed, Ali’s first cabinet fell 
in 1955 because of the determined opposition of certain 
army officers to the then Minister of Defense, to a 
newly appointed army Chief of Staff and, in the last 


analysis, to a corruption-ridden government. When, as _. 


a result of Indonesia’s first national election in the clos- 
ing months of 1955, Ali Sastroamijojo again became 
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Premier, he had to reckon with old foes among influ- 
ential army field officers, chief of whom was Colonel 
Zulkifli Lubis, Assistant Chief of Staff. It was Lubis’ 
bold stand against Ali’s Defense Minister and his poli- 
cies, his scathing criticisms of the demoralizing “civilian- 
ism” (i.e., politics) in the Defense Minister’s appoint- 
ment procedures, and his intense anti-Communism that 
collided with the leftist policies of the Ali cabinet; and 
it was his bitter denunciations of the corruption and 
the spoils system which had begun to characterize the 
Ali regime that precipitated the cabinet’s fall.* 

Ali’s return as Premier on March 26, 1956, presaged 
a new clash which was not long in coming. On August 
13, 1956, Ruslan Abdulgani, Foreign Minister in the 
new Ali cabinet, was arrested on orders of Colonel 
Kawilarang, then territorial commander of West-Java, 
and it is widely believed that Colonel Lubis played a 
behind-the-scenes role in the arrest. Abdulgani was ac- 
cused of being involved in the corrupt activities of Lie 
Hok Thay, onetime director of the national printing 
plant, and of having accepted bribes roughly amounting 
to one and a half million rupiah (about $120,000) from 
Lie. The intervention of the Premier and the army 
Chief of Staff (General A. H. Nasution) secured Ab- 
dulgani’s release so as to enable him to attend the Lon- 
don conference on the Suez crisis. Upon his return two 
weeks later, a special commission composed largely of 
other cabinet members cleared him of all complicity in 


3 On the clash between Colonel Lubis and Premier Ali 
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the Lie fraud,‘ but there still were later repercussions. 

The cabinet’s “whitewash” of what now appears to 
be seriously damaging evidence of Abdulgani’s corrupt 
dealings with Lie (evidence which was made available 
largely by Mochtar Lubis, editor of the Djakarta news- 
paper Indonesia Raya,’ and which resulted in Abdul- 
gani being formally accused by the Attorney General 
of criminal conduct on December 22, 1956) may well 
have convinced Colonel Lubis of the need to take an 
even bolder course. On November 16 and 19, 1956, he 
attempted a coup d’etat with the assistance of an army 
unit in West Java, then commanded by one Major 
Djaelani. Djaelani was to march on Djakarta with his 
forces, while Lubis. was seizing high government cffi- 
cials and the army Chief of Staff. Lack of coordina- 
tion between Lubis and Djaelani and the suspicion of 
other army units in the vicinity caused the plan to fail. 
Djaelani was arrested and Lubis fled to parts unknown. 
It appears that the territorial commander of Kaliman- 
tan (Colonel Abimanju) was also in the plot and, ac- 
cording to a later statement of Premier Ali Sastroami- 
jojo, had given orders to arrest all officials entering 
his command from Djakarta. 

When Colonel Lubis was relieved of his command 
and about twenty army officers arrested for alleged 
participation in “political affairs,” dissatisfaction and 
tension in the army began to mount. High ranking of- 
ficers, among them Abimanju and Colonel Simbolon 
(territorial commander of North Sumatra), sharply 
protested the wave of arrests to the Chief of Staff. Ac- 
cording to a report in the Djakarta newspaper Merdeka 


4 Indonesia Raya (Djakarta), August 13 (bulletin edi- 
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At the same time that an attempt was made to arrest Abdul- 
gani, Sjamsuddin Sutan Makmur, a former minister in the 
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explanation of the “August 13 affair,” Premier Ali Sastroa- 
mijojo properly appreciated the fact that it had been an 
“attempt to bring the cabinet down in a non-parliamentary 
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tary in the interests of “peace and order” and his newspaper 
subjected to military censorship. On April 16, 1957, Abdul- 
gani was finally convicted by the Supreme Court in Djakarta 
of violating foreign exchange regulations. New York Times, 
April 17, 1957. 


for November 16, 1956, Lubis had urged Simbolon to 
sever all ties between his command and the central 
government and to take over the civil as well as the 
military authority in North and Central Sumatra. (Sim- 
bolon was to follow this advice about a month later.) 
However, in a special conference between the Chief 
of Staff (General Nasution) and Simbolon the latter’s 
grievances were given a sympathetic hearing, and Na- 
sution promised to disband a commission of army offi- 
cers charged with looking into the political activities 
of army officers. This may have been an unwise move 
in the long run for it tended to minimize public aware- 
ness of the depth of army dissatisfaction, which no 
policy of mass promotion—announced early in Decem- 
ber 1956—would necessarily remove. The arrest of of- 
ficers was, moreover, ineptly handled, some being ap- 
prehended though clearly innocent of any participation 
in the Lubis plot. Foreign and Indonesian journalists 
reporting the arrests were summarily detained and sub- 
jected to lengthy questioning by army officers and pub- 
lic impatience with the high-handed methods of the 
army command mounted. 

Finally, the Ali cabinet became apparently convinced 
of the wisdom of prudence and inaction in dealing with 
the lingering army dissatisfaction. Sjarif Usman, the 
chairman of the Defense Committee of the Indonesian 
Parliament, reported early in December 1956 that, after 
prolonged discussions with army leaders, he had be- 
come convinced that “the present situation is the be- 
ginning of a catastrophe” because “the armed forces 
are no longer convinced that under the present system 
of government the Indonesian people can be adequately 
protected from danger.” According to Usman three 
currents of thought prevailed in the army leadership. 
One wished a military junta in the Egyptian manner 
for a specified transition period; another wished a gov- 
ernment consisting of “respectable politicians” enjoy- 
ing army support, again for a transition period during 
which parliament would be dissolved; and a_ third 
wanted a return of a strengthened executive composed 
of President Sukarno and former Vice-President Hatta. 
In an “open letter” published in the Djakarta press on 
December 14, 1956, the fugitive Colonel Lubis declared 
himself also in favor of a strong executive, composed 
of a “business” (i.e., non-political) cabinet, led by 
Hatta and the Sultan of Djokjakarta (Hamengkubu- 
wono, a former Minister of Defense who had had to 
resign during the “October 17” crisis in 1952). Lubis 
also stated that President Sukarno, as well as the army 
leadership, agreed with him that the present govern- 
mental structure of Indonesia was unsound.® 
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During December the dissension in the army con- 
tinued to manifest itself. Officers of the Army Staff 
and Command School, as well as the combined Chiefs 
of Staff of army, navy and air, urged the cabinet to 
consider the dissatisfaction in the armed forces and take 
steps to alleviate it. Sjarif Usman declared on December 
18, 1956, however, that the government did not appear 
to be informed of the wishes and tensions in the army. 
One has the impression that the Ali regime was well 
aware of the dangers of the situation, yet the Premier 
took a rather formal position in the face of army pro- 
tests and dissatisfaction, proclaiming dogmatically the 
supremacy of the principle of civilian control over the 
armed forces and the necessity for the military to ab- 
stain from meddling in political affairs. While legally 
perhaps quite correct, the Premier’s policy was not con- 
ducive to a realistic appraisal of the army’s grievances, 
or of its influence in the country. (Earlier Simbolon 
had warned of the dangers of “formalistic thinking” in 
a consideration of the army crisis.) On the other hand, 
the Ali cabinet was reluctant to take any decisive action 
to support its stand and proved, if anything, too ac- 
comodating for its own good: it declined, for example, 
to take any action against Colonel Simbolon and the 
military of North Sumatra who had openly condoned 
and participated in extensive smuggling via Teluk Ni- 
bung harbor in order to defray the maintenance costs 
of the army units in that area.” Meanwhile rumors cir- 
culated that Simbolon was soon to be transferred, now 
that Colonel Zulkifli Lubis (originally slated to suc- 
ceed him) was a fugitive from justice. It was also 
said that his successor as territoral commander was to 
be his second-in-command, Lt. Colonel Djamin Gint- 
ings, but that Gintings and Simbolon had sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the political future of North 
Sumatra, differences which mirrored public dissension 
in the area as well, and that as a result of local pres- 
sures Simbolon was reluctant,to surrender his command. 

Whether this local support ultimately moved Sim- 
bolon to take an open stand against Djakarta, or 
whether it was the cabinet’s “formalistic” and inde- 
cisive attitude, or whether Simbolon belatedly hoped 


to give Lubis and his followers in the army a shot in’ 


the arm or whether it was a combination of all these 


1956; Suluh Indonesia (Djakarta), November 16, 1956; 
Merdeka (Djakarta), November 15, 16, 1956. The weekly 
Berita Minggu (Djakarta), November 18, 1956, alleged that 
Colonel Lubis and his associates intended to seize the govern- 
ment in a military coup as early as August 14, 1956, so that 
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plot against the government until the debacle of November 16. 

7 On the Teluk Nibung affair, see Java Bode, January 
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may never be known. On December 22, 1956, how- 
ever, Simbolon gave a radio talk in Medan and an- 
nounced that his command, comprising North and 
Central Sumatra, had “severed connection with the 
central government in Djakarta” and as of that date 
no longer recognized “the present government of the 
Republic of Indonesia.” Two days before, the Dewan 
Divisi Banteng (ie., the junta of the army division 
“Banteng”), led by Lt. Colonel Ahmad Husein, for- 
mally took over all civil authority from the Central 
Sumatra Governor, Ruslan Mulhardjo. Prominent lo- 
cal leaders, including the well-known educator and 
former Education Minister Mohammad Sjafei, attended 
Mulhardjo’s surrender of authority and, though the 
former governor was initially placed in protective cus- 
tody, he later declared he would cooperate with Husein. 
Subsequent to Simbolon’s flight, Husein declared that 
the fourth infantry regiment, located in the Central 
Sumatra area, would no longer obey the orders of the 
territorial commander of North Sumatra since the regi- 
ment had been placed directly under the command 
of the army Chief of Staff. This explanation appears 
to have been a mere subterfuge: from the start the 
Central Sumatra insurrection leaders acted independ- 
ently, though with the initial concurrence of Simbolon, 
and developments in Central Sumatra moved in a dif- 
ferent direction from those in the North and East.* 

It would appear that a certain degree of planning 
and premeditation preceded Simbolon’s coup and that 
the officers of his command originally shared his cri- 
tical views of the Ali government. For example, some 
officers of the North Sumatra command presented to 
Simbolon a memorandum drafted on December 4, 
which embodied a request to the government to alter 
“the present unsatisfactory situation in Indonesia.” 
Some of these officers later turned against Simbolon 
after the latter seized power. Subsequent to the revolt 
the army information service also reported that Sim- 
bolon had held a number of conferences with various 
officers both within and outside his command, osten- 
sibly to facilitate the impending transfer of his com- 
mand over North Sumatra. Simbolon’s original seizure 
of power gives all the evidence of having been well 
planned, but it seems that dissension soon broke out 
which in turn reflected sharp divergences (to be de- 
scribed later) in the public opinion of his territory. 

In the meantime the government relieved Simbolon 
of his command and designated Lt. Colonel Djamin 
Gintings as his successor. By December 27, when Gint- 
ings succeeded in taking over in a counter coup (as 
a result of which Simbolon had to flee), the North Su- 


8 Njata (Bukittingi), December 21, 1956; Merdeka, De- 
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matra junta, unlike the one in Central Sumatra, had 
been split by a bitter power struggle between dissenting 
officers’ groups, some of which felt that Simbolon 
had gone too far and withdrew their original support. 
At first Simbolon attempted to give Gintings an im- 
portant role in his rebel command, and, when this 
failed, attempted to arrest him and other officers. By 
this time Gintings had apparently decided to obey the 
central government’s order to relieve Simbolon of his 
command and heed President Sukarno’s “Order of the 
Day” of December 25, in which the chief executive 
expressed his confidence that the military of the North 
Sumatra Command “will return to the path which our 
army needs to follow in order to prevent even worse 
catastrophes.” By December 28 relations between the 
central government and North Sumatra had, in the 
words of the Information Minister, “been normalized” 
by Gintings.’ 

The military coup in Central Sumatra was the out- 
growth of a reunion of Banteng division veterans held 
in Padang around the middle of November 1956. The 
division itself was formally dissolved in 1950, but its 
veterans’ group has long played an active role in the 
political life of the province. At the reunion a council 
was formed and a program drafted which demanded 
extensive reforms of the central government. Since the 
program did not receive the attention from the govern- 
ment which its supporters thought it merited, the covn- 
cil constituted itself a junta, secured the cooperation 
of local police, military and civil authorities and pro- 
ceeded with the reorganization of the provincial gov- 
ernment on December 20, 1956. The junta, led by 
Husein, proved more durable than the one set up by 
Simbolon, not least because it enjoyed from the start 
the united and determined support of virtually all po- 
litical leaders, army personnel and civilian population 
groups in the area, and probably also because it did 
not resort to the type of extremism (ie., a formal 
severing of ties with the Djakarta authorities) which 
undoubtedly cost Simbolon some support. In its de- 
mands for greater provincial autonomy, the junta also 
stressed that the events in Central Sumatra had no con- 
nection with the attempted coup of Colonel Zulkifli 
Lubis, and were not a reaction to recent suggestions 
by President Sukarno looking toward a change in the 
structure of the Indonesian government. 

After Gintings’ counter coup, Husein continued to 
warn Djakarta that Central Sumatra expected the cen- 
tral government to show more understanding of its 
actions. Yet the Husein junta always lett the door to 
negotiations with Djakarta open and by the middle of 
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February 1957 it had obtained Djakarta’s agreement 
in principle to most of its demands. It is also clear 
that the Husein coup could not have taken place with- 
out the tacit approval of neighboring military units. In- 
deed, on December 24, 1956, Husein declared in a 
broadcast over Radio Padang, that a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” had been reached between his junta, the 
territorial army command in Djambi, and the naval 
authorities in the Riau archipelago, and that the last 
two had promised “moral support.” 

Meanwhile yet another coup, originally milder and 
at first led chiefly by civil officials and local party 
leaders, had also taken place in South Sumatra province. 
The Koordinasi Keamanan Daerah (Coordinating Se- 
curity Council of the Province) under the leadership 
of governor Winarno Danuatmodjo decided in a meet- 
ing on December 24, 1956, to take “extraordinary and 
radical measures” on behalf of the province, looking 
toward vastly increased economic and fiscal autonomy. 
The Srivijaya army division, stationed in South Su- 
matra, at first supported the governor, but the fact 
that the latter was Javanese, a prominent figure in the 
PNI and did not seem sufficiently cooperative in imple- 
menting provincial autonomy, led to a breach early 
in March 1957. On March 9, Lt. Colonel Barlian (ter- 
ritorial commander of the province) became head of 
a junta and Winarno fled to Java. Barlian savagely cri- 
ticized the Ali cabinet for failing to heed his sugges- 
tions for local and regional reform.’® 

These developments in Sumatra put the unstable and 
much criticized Ali cabinet under a severe strain. On 
December 26, 1956, Dahlan Ibrahim, Minister of Veter- 
ans Affairs and representative of the IPKI (a party 
almost wholly representing moderately conservative mili- 
tary interests), resigned his post. Other parties in the 
government coalition, such as the Masjumi and the 
Parkindo (Protestant Christian) suggested extensive 
reshuffling of cabinei, posts. The PNI, Premier Ali’s 
party and the pivot of the coalition, disagreed, although 
this produced a rift in the PNI’s local branches in Su- 
matra and Sulawesi (Celebes). On January 9, 1957, 
the Masjumi withdrew its five ministers from the 
cabinet, as Sidi Mangunsarkoro (vice-chairman of the 
PNI) declared that if the Indonesian Communist Party 
(PKI), thus far not represented in the cabinet, now 
wished for seats, such a request would be considered by 
the PNI since the support of the Communists “would 
certainly be welcome.”*' This declaration was wholly 


10 Merdeka, December 22, 1956; March 11, 12, 1957; 
Java Bode, December 22, 24, 27, 28, 1956, March 11, 1957; 
Bintang Timur, January 3, 1957. 

11 Java Bode, January 11, 1957. As early as September 
1956, Mohammad Natsir, general chairman of the Masjumi, 
stated that there were “certain currents” in the party that 
wished to withdraw Masjumi ministers from the second Ali 
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in line with concurrent proposals of President Sukarno, 
the formidable if unofficial mainstay of the PNI, that 
the Communists should be included in some sort of 
broadly representative and overall executive body with 
extraordinary powers over cabinet and parliament. 
This desperate PNI bid for support (whether or not 
independent of Sukarno’s avewed ideal of establishing 
greater national unity) unquestionably heightened op- 
position to the tottering Ali cabinet in broad sections 
of the public and particularly among the military. It 
ultimately arrayed Chief of Staff Nasution publicly 
against Sukarno and was directly responsible for yet 
another military coup, this time in Eastern Indonesia 
on March 2, 1957. 

To understand the causes of this East Indonesian 
rebellion it is first necessary to relate the causes of the 
army’s dissatisfaction with the whole recent course of 
events in Indonesia, in particular with the Ali govern- 
ment, and the influence of local problems on the mili- 
tary or semi-military uprisings against the central gov- 
ernment. No single factor adequately explains the 
army’s quarrel with the Ali regime, a quarrel that 
seems sometimes to be directed against the person of 
the former Premier himself. But high among the causes 
are: (1) the position which the army leadership has 
come to occupy in the constellation of political forces 
in Indonesia; (2) the enduring bitterness and clash of 
personal ambitions among key army officers and cer- 
tain political figures resulting from the October 17, 
1952, affair; (3) sharply divergent political opinions 
in the army, in particular as regards Communism and 
the position and ideology of the PNI; and (4) a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the course of public affairs, 
including the last general election, corruption in gov- 
ernment, economic stagnation and alleged inadequacies 
in the supply services of the armed forces. 

The first factor closely reflects the historic origins 
of the national Indonesian army and its leadership, 
i.e., its function as the fighting arm of an intensely ide- 
ological struggle against colonial dominion. During the 
revolution uniform civil control over the many scattered 
Indonesian army units was more fiction than fact, and 
military commanders, who later came to comprise much 
of the officers’ corps of the national army, remain iden- 
tified with a highly personalized and politically sanc- 


cabinet. Especially Masjumi branches outside Java appear 
to have advocated a much more radical and critical policy, 
but more conservative elements in Central and East Java ap- 
pear to have blocked their demands for a while. During the 
national Masjumi congress held in Bandung toward the close 
of December 1956, the conflict between the party’s Central 
and East Java branches and the party units outside Java was 
again apparent, although by that time there was agreement 
on withdrawing the Masjumi ministers from the cabinet. 
Cf. Java Bode, September 13, December 28, 1956. 
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tioned concept of leadership. Especially for the Javanese 
the military aspect of the revolutionary struggle was 
often identified with traditional, nativistic culture traits 
of aristocratic and knightly virtue, with the code of 
the priaji (noble), which bears a close resemblance to 
kindred codes in other Asian cultures (e.g., in feudal 
Japan).’* Many officers of the national Indonesian 
army since the revolution appear to regard themselves 
as priaji in modern garb, their relationship with their 
subordinates more often having a personalized-feudal 
or even charismatic basis than an impersonal adminis- 
trative one. All this has tended to make certain officers 
not only highly sensitive to political and ideological cur- 
rents in the Republic but also has given them an un- 
usual sense of noblesse oblige toward their subordi- 
nates and to the populace and the nation as a whole— 
to a degree that it may even override strictly discipli- 
nary considerations. Instructive is the statement of Colo- 
nel Zulkifli Lubis on the occasion of his first clash with 
Premier Ali Sastroamijojo in June 1955, when Lubis 
successfully opposed the cabinet’s appointment of a new 
army Chief of Staff and in the end forced the fall of 
the first Ali cabinet:** “Strictly and juridically speak- 
ing I have committed insubordination. But what do 
you want? .. . I decided to act according to the dic- 
tates of my conscience. I could have left everything as 
it was, but a man of responsibility cannot do that. 
Islam teaches me that I must obey my leaders, but also 
that I must do good works for the general welfare.” 

The same sentiment seems to be echoed by the popu- 
lar Sutomo (Bung Tomo), leader of the Partai Rakjat 
Indonesia (Indonesian People’s Party) and a noted 
revolutionary general still with great influence in mili- 
tary and ex-military circles, when he declared after 
Lubis’ abortive coup in November 1956 that the gov- 
ernment would have to answer the question whether 
or not the army is an instrument of the government 
(no matter how corrupt the government is), or whether 
it is an instrument of the state, placing the welfare of 
the state above that of a particular government, “just 
as Colonel Nasser did in Egypt.” If Nasser’s coup 
against a corrupt regime was justified, Sutomo implied, 
so was Lubis’ action."* 

The sensitivity of the army leadership to political 
pressures and the tendency to see itself as defender of 
“state welfare” became apparent during the Wilopo 
cabinet (1952-1953), when the then Minister of De- 
fense (Hamengku Buwono, Sultan of Djokjakarta) at- 
tempted to put through a program of military reforms 


12 On the code of the priaji see D. H. Burger, “Structu- 
urveranderingen in de Javaanse Samenleving,” IJndonesié, 
vol. 3, 1949, pp. 1-18, 101-123. 

13 Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), June 28, 1955. 

14 Java Bode, December 7, 1956. 


that would have shorn the army of many of its para- 
military fringe groups dating from revolutionary times 
and was intended to place the army on a compact, high- 
ly rationalized, and non-political basis. Opposition to the 
Sultan’s schemes by some army officers, who adhered to 
the concept of an ideological “mass army,” crystallized 
in the attempt by the Sultan’s followers in the army to 
intimidate parliament by a show of force. The attempt 
failed, and ever since there has been lingering suspicion 
and dissension among staff and field officers. The “Oc- 
tober 17 affair” tended to become a political device 
used to block or advance individual army careers and 
key appointments. Many alleged that this became par- 
ticularly clear during the first Ali cabinet (1953-1955) 
which succeeded Wilopo’s. Ali’s Defense Minister, Iwa 
Kusumasumantri, a foe of the Sultan and his policies, 
was widely suspected of ultra-leftist leanings and his 
near summary dismissal of armed forces Chief of Staff 
Simatupang, as well as his own appointments, aroused 
suspicion among fanatically anti-Communist officers 
like Colonels Lubis and Simbolon. How well Iwa suc- 
ceeded in aggravating existing army splits is clear from 
the repeated requests of the army Chief of Staff Baso- 
bang Sugeng that he be permitted to resign and his 
statement on January 16, 1955, that he was “unable 
to cope with the political intrigues inside the army.” 
President Sukarno himself, fearing the depth which 
army dissension had reached, took the initiative in stag- 
ing a solemn reconciliation ceremony held in Djokja- 
karta during February 1955 on the occasion of which 
army commanders pledged unity and signed an “honor 
code,” which was interpreted to mean that only merit 
and professional competence would govern future army 
appointments and that army meddling in politics would 
cease. But the old resentments remained and Colonel 
Zulkifli Lubis’ successful defiance of a new Iwa ap- 
pointment in June 1955 tended to widen the rift. 
During the short tenure of the Burhanuddin Hara- 
hap cabinet (1955-1956) the old followers of the Sultan 
were heartened by the reappointment of Colonel A. 
H. Nasution as army Chief of Staff.** Nasution had 
held the same post earlier but had lost it because of his 
support of the Sultan’s efforts. Then the return of Ali 
Sastroamijojo as Premier on the basis of the national 
election results set the stage for further conflict. By 


15 While his appointment of Nasution may have restored a 
measure of harmony in army ranks, Premier Burhanuddin 
Harahap ran afoul of dissension in Indonesia’s Air Force. 
Harahap’s appointment of Vice-Commodore Sujono to the 
post of assistant to Air Chief of Staff Suryadarma led to an 
incident in which Air Force personnel attempted to prevent 
Sujono from taking the oath in the presence of the Premier. 
The Suryadarma-Sujono conflict has its roots also in the 
“October 17” affair. See Justus M. van der Kroef, “A New 
Course in Indonesia?”’, loc. cit., pp. 132-133. 
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this time the opinion had come to prevail in many levels 
of army leadership that interference by the military 
in political affairs was virtually a sacred duty, while 
at the same time individual animosities, unfulfilled am- 
bitions and above all dissatisfaction over past promo- 
tions and appointments, contributed to the intrigues 
of cliques in an atmosphere of tense mistrust. 

Into this situation of rivalry and hostility, divergent 
political and ideological loyalties have entered, further 
widening the rifts in the army command. Substantial 
numbers of army officers, particularly those in sym- 
pathy with the Sultan during the “October 17 affair,” 
are political opponents of Communism and also of the 
PNI because of its occasional curious accomodation to 
Communism. On the other hand, both among some 
field and subaltern officers, the nativistic ideology pres- 
ently current in PNI political thought, its sense of re- 
flecting a traditional set of values understood as spe- 
cifically “Indonesian,” has considerable popularity. 
The first group is inclined toward a rapid, Western- 
style modernization of the country and its army, even 
if this has to be achieved, as the case of Colonel Lubis 
illustrates, at the cost of violating the essentially West- 
ern principle of strict civilian control over the army. 
The second group believes in a unique mystique of na- 
tional unity and tries to fit this belief into an ideo- 
logical rationale that presumably reflects both tradition 
and such doctrines as those of Pantjasila.'® 

The dichotomy between the two groups runs deep 
through the whole of Indonesian life, involving different 
attitudes toward such matters as foreign policy, the 
place of foreign enterprise and, the character of do- 
mestic economic development."’ It also divides the po- 
litical views of the army leadership and determines its 
respective party sympathies. For one group the PNI 
is essentially a party of Javanese aggressiveness; it is 
pointed out that in the national election of 1955 the 
PNI obtained by far the bulk of its support from the 
provinces of Central and East Java.** These two .popu- 


16 Pantjasila propounded by Sukarno is the national ideol- 
ogy of the new Indonesia, and includes belief in God, na- 
tionalism, h itari , democracy and social justice. For 
two opposing views of the origin and function of Pantjasila, 
see Kuntjoro Purbopranoto, Hak-Hak Dasar Manusia Dan 
Pantjasila Negara Republik Indonesia (Djarkarta, 1956) and 
Justus M. van der Kroef, “Pantjasila: The National Ideology 
of the New Indonesia,” Philosophy East and West, vol. 4, 
1956, pp. 225-252. 

17 On this dichotomy in national Indonesian life, see 
Benjamin Higgins, “Indonesia’s Development Plans and Prob- 
lems,” Pacific Affairs, June 1956. 

18 The PNI obtained 22 of its total of 57 seats from 
Central and East Java Provinces, as well as more than 60 
percent of all its popular votes. See Irene Tinker and Mil 
Walker, “The First General Elections in India and Indo- 
nesia,” Far Eastern Survey, July 1956, p. 108. 
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lous provinces are the ancient heartland of Javanese 
culture and historic glory, the traditions of which have 
been subtly blended by the PNI with modern, popular 
nationalism through the aid of the traditional aristoc- 
racy in the civil service.” In contrast the Masjumi 
proved to be the strongest party in the islands outside 
Java,” so that the significant antithesis between Java 
(and modern political “Javanism”) and the daerah 
(as the outlying provinces are usually called) corres- 
ponds roughly to the antithesis PNI-Masjumi, and this 
in turn has played a role in determining the political 
sympathies of army officers stationed in far flung areas 
of the Republic. It also helps explain the more con- 
ciliatory attitude of the Masjumi toward the Sumatran 
revolts.** Finally the curious pattern of collaboration 
between the PNI and PKI (Communist Party) has 
sharpened apprehension in many army circles, not the 
least because of the PKI’s new “national” line and its 
common front strategy, which permitted the PKI to 
draw most of its support from the very same regions 
where the PNI obtained most of its seats, ie., the 
provinces of Central and East Java.*® When President 
Sukarno, titular leader of the PNI, urged that the PKI 


19 On the social sources of PNI strength in the election 
and their significance, see Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indo- 
nesia’s First National Election: A Sociological Analysis,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, April 1957. 
On the fusion of Javanese traditionalism and modern national- 
ism in a party like the Permai, see also Clifford Geertz, 
“Ritual and Social Change: A Javanese Example,” American 
Anthropologist, vol. 59, 1957, pp. 32-54. 

20 Though in some electoral districts, such as South 
Kalimantan, North-Central Sulwesi, East and West Nusa 
Tenggara, the Masjumi was bested by other parties, it polled 
more votes and obtained more seats from the islands outside 
Java taken as a whole than any other party. This does not 
necessarily mean that “a new role then has been relegated 
to Masjumi: that of representing the unity of Indonesia” 
(A. van Marle, “The First Indonesian Parliamentary Elec- 
tions,” Indonesié, vol. 9, 1956, p. 261) but rather that the 
Masjumi may have come to represent for the outer islands 
the instrument with which to combat the threat of extreme 
governmental centralization under the aegis of what is re- 
garded as the PNI’s brand of Javanese nationalism. 

21 Typical of the reaction of an important segment of the 
Masjumi to the Sumatran revolts was the view of Sjarif 
Usman (chairman of the Defense Committee of parliament) 
who declared that the actions of the Central Sumatra junta 
“are understandable” and that the support by the Central 
Sumatra population of the junta reflects “high idealism.” 
Java Bodey January 8, 1957. It may also be noted that the 
Masjumi has been one of the staunchest defenders of daerah 
autonomy and has long insisted on speedy decentralization of 
the government. See the statements of Masjumi leaders on 
this subject in Java Bode, October 9, 10, 1956. 

22 The PKI obtained 29 out of its total of 39 seats and 
nearly 80 percent of its popular votes from Central and East 
Java provinces. Cf. Tinker and Walker, of. cit., p. 108. The 
similarity in the election programs of the PNI and the PKI, 
and their joint appeal to a modern Javanese nativism subtly 
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should participate in a new structure of government 
which would in effect severely curtail parliamentary de- 
mocracy, opposition to the PNI by many army leaders 
reached a new high. 


Cc iti of Cc tj 

Such opposition has naturally been expressed in spe- 
cific disapproval of the policies of the second PNI- 
dominated cabinet of Ali Sastroamijojo. Whatever may 
be history’s verdict of the first Ali regime, there can 
be little question that during it, for a variety of reasons, 
political corruption and the spoils system attained un- 
precedented levels and that the economic position of 
the country, as well as the moral prestige of the gov- 
ernment, deteriorated.** The opponents of the second 
Ali cabinet believed that the same criticisms had to be 
made again. Spectacular cases of corruption still 
crowded the headlines; as one Masjumi paper edi- 
torialized, the national election did not end the system 
of political favoritism and corruption but on the con- 
trary, “the spoilsmen have become more daring because 
now they can pride themselves on having been chosen 
by the people.”** The unhappy case of Ruslan Abdul- 
gani and the methods of the cabinet and the PNI to 
bury the charges against him convinced many that the 
cancer of corruption could not be destroyed by a PNI- 
led cabinet. The PNI’s national election victory is 
widely rumored to have been made possible in part 
by questionable pressures exerted by the Information 
Ministry during the first Ali cabinet which its successor 
(the Masjumi-led government of Burhanuddin Hara- 
hap) was unable to countermand in time. Some insight 
into PNI election campaign tactics is afforded by the 
recent case of Darmanshah (a prominent PNI figure 
and head of the Inspectorate of Commerce for East 
Java) who admitted having received more than 200,000 
rupiah (about U.S. $18,000) in bribes for the benefit 
of the PNI campaign treasury.”*” The widespread graft 
in government circles has had its inevitable repercussion 
on Indonesia’s unstable economy: a prominent official 
of the Ministry of Justice revealed late in June 1956 that 
the smuggling of rubber out of Indonesia was depriving 
the national treasury of hundreds of millions of rupiah 
and indeed, that the volume of rubber smuggled out 
of the country exceeds the volume of rubber legally 
exported.”* Official connivance in the smuggling has 


blended with modern nationalism and Marxism was for ex- 
ample noted in the astute election analysis of the paper 
Nieuwsgier, October 4, 1955. 

23 Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia’s Economic Dif- 
ficulties,” Far Eastern Survey, February 1955, pp. 17-24. 

24 Abadi (Djakarta), September 8, 1956. 

25 Java Bode, October 30, 1956. 

26 Statement of Djaksa Agung (chief prosecutor) Suprapto 
in Nieuwsgier, June 29, 1956. 


long been an open scandal but measures to combat it 
appear to be ineffective. 

In the past year Indonesia’s economy appears to have 
made little or no progress toward the stability required 
for effective development. In his most recent annual 
report on the national economy (1955-1956), the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank Indonesia declared that while the 
balance of trade was more favorable the past year, 
shortages of rice and salt led to such sharp increases 
in the domestic prices of these commodities that the 
beneficent influence of sharply curtailed imports was 
largely nullified. At the same time, while the value of 
exports increased, their volume declined.*’ The rising 
cost of living, resulting from continued inflationary 
pressures exerted by chronic budget deficits, has caused 
a growing sense of public privation and aggravated the 
economy’s instability. The bottlenecks in the export 
trade jeopardized indispensable foreign trade receipts, 
with the result that the gold coverage had to be lowered 
to 15 percent (5 percent below its legal minimum) be- 
tween July and October 1956, and the cost of living 
rose again. The decline in exports and a rapid increase 
in paper money (necessitated by demands for money 
from rebellious areas in Sumatra) led to an announce- 
ment on February 4, 1957, by the Indonesian Monetary 
Council that for a period of three months, ending in 
April, the gold reserve would again be reduced to 15 
percent. The second Ali cabinet’s first months had 
coincided with adverse economic conditions (e.g., a de- 
clining gold reserve, an increase in the volume of 
money, and a drop in world rubber prices) ,** and by 
October 1956 the then Finance Minister (Jusuf Wibi- 
sono) requested parliament to approve yet another loan, 
this time in the amount of 6 billion rupiah, from the 
Bank of Indonesia in order to meet budget deficits.” 
The dangers in the deficit situation were pointedly il- 
lustrated by Wibisono’s statement that “in the past 
few years” deficits had averaged 2.6 billion rupiah per 
year and that, given the present fiscal instability, he 
could give no assurances that the deficit for 1956, es- 
timated at about 2 billion rupiah, would not have to 
be exceeded.*° The severe inflationary effects exerted 
by such deficits give all the more grounds for grievance 
when at the same time the government’s Central Ac- 
counting Office is obliged to declare that it has still not 
received adequate statements and explanations from 
a number of ministries about some of their expenditures 
running to tens of millions of rupiah.*’ 


27 Java Bode, August 4, 1956; Indonesia Raya, August 
3, 4, 1956. 

28 Nieuwsgier, May 29, 1956. On the gold reserve question, 
see also Keng Po (Djakarta), July 13, 14, 1956. 

29 Java Bode, October 10, 1956. 

30 Ibid., and December 8, 1956. 
_ 31 Ibid., October 27, 1956. 


The rising cost of living has been particularly hard 
on Indonesia’s oversize civil bureaucracy,** and a num- 
ber of civil servant groups have openly and repeatedly 
threatened the government with strikes because of in- 
adequate remuneration. As industrial development stag- 
nates, the impoverishment of the masses proceeds apace 
and one may read official estimates placing the total 
number of unemployed at between 10 and 15 million 
(out of a total population of 82 million) .** 


Business Discriminations 

In its attempts to promote the interests of “autoch- 
thonous” Indonesian businessmen by the granting of 
special licenses and credits, the government has not only 
entangled the vital import-export sector with regulations 
but also contributed to the waste, inefficiency and 
parasitism of the very “autochthonous” entrepreneurial 
groups it has sought to encourage.** As Sjafruddin 
Prawinegara, Governor of the Bank Indonesia, stated 


in a recent report:** 

The transition from foreign entrepreneurs to Indonesians is 
taking place much too rapidly, without regard for the pre- 
requisites of an adequate perpetuation of the enterprise, so 
that several economic factors, involved in the transition, be- 
come chaotic. As a result of the substitution of foreign capi- 
talists by Indonesian capitalists enterprises which formerly 
were run well now deteriorate, so that the living standards 
of the labor force are inadequately protected . . . This transi- 
tion is being stimulated by the government through the is- 
suance of licenses and credits, which amounts to a large ex- 
tent to so much squandering, even though it is admitted that 
of the 100 beneficiaries [i.e., of these licenses and credits] 
only ... 10 or 20 adequately utilize the chances offered them. 


32 In his budget address to parliament on December 8, 1956, 
Finance Minister Wibisono declared that 38.5 percent of the 
total national budget is spent on the salaries of government 
officials. Java Bode, December 8, 1956. 

33 Statement of the Labor Affairs Minister, Sabilal Rasjad, 
in Java Bode, May 30, 1956. The figure includes that of 
“semi-unemployed,” i.e., those without definite employment. 
On the retardation of industrial development, see, e.g. In- 
stitute of Economic and Social Research, “The Government’s 
Program on Industries,’ Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia, 
vol. 7, 1954, pp. 702-736. 

34 On the problems of, and those created by, the “au- 
tochthonous” Indonesian exporters and importers, who receive 
favored treatment by the government to assist them in com- 
peting with non-autochthonous entrepreneurs (i.e. Chinese, 
Europeans and Arabs), see the summary of the annual report 
for 1954 of the Gabungan Perindustrian di Indonesia (Indo- 
nesian Industrial Association) in Ekonomi dan Keuangan 
Indonesia, vol. 9, 1956, pp. 251-256; A. M. de Neuman, “On 
the Promotion of Indigenous Indonesian Industries,’ Ekonomi 
dan Keuangan Indonesia, vol. 9, 1956, pp. 683-728; and 
Justus M. van der Kroef, “Economic Development in Indo- 
nesia: Some Social and Cultural Impediments,” Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, vol. 4, 1956, pp. 116-133. 

35 Summary of the report of Sjafruddin Prawinegara, 
Governor of the Bank Indonesia, to the eighth congress of 
the Masjumi party, as reported in Java Bode, December 29, 
1956. 
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But to a large extent it is a waste of public funds, that is 
of the money of the people. 


In an interview given to the Bandung paper Pikiran 
Rakjat early in February 1957 former Vice-President 
Hatta echoed these sentiments when he charged that 
millions of rupiah of public funds were being wasted 
by businessmen in league with politicians, most of whom 
lacked any commercial acumen: “political and eco- 
nomic profiteers are coming more and more into the 
foreground.” Yet, at the same time influential groups 
of “autochthonous” Indonesian entrepreneurs insist on 
still further discriminatory measures directed against 
the Chinese,*® and the government, apparently power- 
less to combat effectively the Communist-directed agi- 
tation of squatters on lands belonging to Western es- 
tates in East Sumatra (whose exports contribute nearly 
a fourth of the annual national revenue), is confronted 
with the notices of major estate companies (e.g., the 
Vereenigde Deli Maatschappijen and the Senambah 
Maatschappij) that because of land shortage and con- 
tinued illegal squatting they will be forced to withdraw 
from Indonesia in the near future.*? 

Indonesia’s stagnating economy affected its army in 
two related ways which contributed directly to the 
Sumatran and East Indonesian revolts. One was the 
evident inability of the army central administration in 
Djakarta to provide adequately for the maintenance 
and logistical requirements of outlying army territorial 
commands. The other was the growing resentment in 
many outlying provinces that the central government 


was milking them of their resources, demanding a con-. 


tinuous stream of remittances to the central treasury 
and in return providing only inadequately or not at 
all for local development needs. From North Sumatra 
to East Indonesia there were reports, as early as 1954, 
that army units had not been paid for months, while 
the chaotic administration was unable to allocate funds 
for building necessary encampments and other military 
installations. The results were not long in coming. In 
October 1956, Colonel Simbolon declared that his com- 


36 The demands of these groups crystallized in the so- 
called “Assaat movement,” named after Assaat Datuk Muda, 
onetime acting president of the Indonesian Republic in the 
revolutionary period, and chairman of the GAPPINDO or 
Indonesian Importers Purchasing Agency. The Assaat pro- 
posals, though opposed by leading political figures including 
former Vice-President Hatta and Premier Ali, demand a 
discriminatory legal structure curtailing the business operations 
of Chinese (even if they are Indonesian citizens) as the only 
way to stimulate a genuinely “autochthonous” entrepreneurial 
development. Leading organizations of Indonesian businessmen, 
such as the semi-official DEIP (Dewan Ekonomi Indonesia 
Pusat or Greater Indonesia Economic Organization) as well 
as prominent gatherings like the “All Indonesian National 
Economic Congress” (Kensi) have endorsed the proposals. 
See Java Bode, April 13, July 14, August 13, 1956. 

37 Java Bode, July 4, 6, 12, September 1, 1956. 
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mand had actively participated in the smuggling of 
rubber from Teluk Nibung harbor in Sumatra to Singa- 
pore, that his superiors in Djakarta knew of this, and 
that he had been compelled to do so in order to obtain 
funds for the upkeep of his command. Similarly the 
North-Central Sulawesi (Celebes) command under 
Colonel Warouw engaged in smuggling copra from 
Bitung harbor and actively supported the independent 
copra producers of the area against the allegedly stifling 
monopoly of the government’s Central Copra Purchas- 
ing Commission. It is clear that local reconstruction 
was the objective of such ventures. A member of a 
parliamentary investigating committee who visited 
North Sumatra in July 1956 declared that construction 
of barracks in the area was well under way and that 
Simbolon himself was directly controlling the revenue 
from the smuggling trade in order to “prevent malver- 
sations.” Another parliamentary mission which travelled 


‘to North Sulawesi reported at the same time that with 


the proceeds of the smuggling, quantities of rice, cloth 
and vehicles had been purchased which were distributed 
among both the military and civilian authorities.** 
The smuggling by the army had the effect of dra- 
matically underscoring one of Indonesia’s most pressing 


_ domestic problems: the widespread dissatisfaction in the 


daerah over their alleged exploitation by the central 
government largely because there is no effective ma- 
chinery providing for meaningful local and regional 
autonomy, especially in fiscal matters.*® This problem, 
as the history of daerah complaints shows, dates back 
to shortly after the unification of states in the former 
federal Indonesian Republic.*® The questionable legality 
of this unification," the repeated miscalculation by na- 
tionalist leaders of the strength of regional pride and 
ethnic particularism, and the administrative failures to 


38 Nieuwsgier, March 24, 1955; Java Bode, January 13, 
1955, July 17, 1956; van der Kroef, “The Place of the Army 
in Indonesian Politics,” loc. cit. p. 16. 

39 On the problem of daerah autonomy in fiscal affairs 
see Douglas Paauw, “The Role of Local Finance in Indonesian 
Economic Development,” Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia, 
vol. 8, 1955, pp. 2-24, and the same author's “Financing 
Economic Development in Indonesia,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, vol. 4, 1956, pp. 171-185. 

40 For a review of these earlier complaints, sce Justus 
M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World, vol. 1, 
p. 112, vol. 2, pp. 335-337, and the same author's “Minority 
Problems in Indonesia II,” Far Eastern Survey, November 
1955, pp. 169-170. 

41 Justus M. van der Kroef, “The South-Moluccan In- 
surrection in Indonesia—A Preliminary Analysis,” The Uni- 
versity of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies, vol. 1, 1952, 
pp. 1-20. On the legal procedure employed in unification, 
see also F. R. Bohtlingk, “De Nieuwe Eenheidsstaat,” Indo- 
nesié, vol. 4, 1950, pp. 106-118; and J. H. Logemann, Het 
Staatsrecht van Indonesié. Het Formele Systeem (The Hague 
and Bandung, 1954), pp. 40-41. 
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provide the means of abating daerah dissatisfaction, 
have all contributed to the growing unrest in the prov- 
inces outside Java in the past two years. Whether one 
turns to the complaints of a leading member of the 
provincial council of Central Sumatra that in his re- 
gion millions of rupiah are lost annually in sunken 
cargoes in the rivers because the government has simply 
failed to provide for funds to clear the rivers and 
make them navigable, or hears the Nahdatul Ulama 
(Muslim Schoolmen Party) deputy Djamaluddin Malik 
complain that too many important central govern- 
mental positions are occupied by persons from Java, 
or reads that in North Sumatra oil wells are being de- 
veloped and exploited by the labor force in a coopera- 
tive organization and that not a penny is paid to the 
government in revenue, or is informed that a “federalist 
party” is formed in Makassar, and that in Central 
Sumatra, in the Talaud archipelago of East Indonesia, 
on the island of Madura (just East of Java) and in 
the North Moluccas proclamations have been issued by 
numbers of groups demanding greater autonomy, or 
even a separate provincial status for their territories,— 
the undercurrent of hostility to the central government 
is the same.*? Nor is this feeling confined to the ethnic 
groups and areas outside Java. In Java itself minorities 
like the Madurese in East Java or the Sundanese in 
West Java have lately shown increasing restlessness, as 
is indicated by the sudden emergence in West Java of 
the Front Pemuda Sunda (Sundanese Youth Front) 
demanding greater recognition of the language and in- 
stitutions of the Sundanese by Djakarta, calling for 
“federalism” and for a larger role of “the sons and 
daughters of Sunda” in the affairs of West Java prov- 
ince, and issuing incendiary publicaions beginning with 
“Destroy the PNI and Javanese Imperialism!”** To ex- 
plain such sentiments, as Premier Ali Sastroamijojo at- 
tempted,** by referring to the lingering effects of “co- 
lonial policy” or to the “sour grapes” animosity of small 
regional groups defeated in the national elections seems 
somewhat oversimplified. 

There can be little doubt that the demand for daerah 
autonomy lies also at the roots of the recent events in 
Sumatra. The Husein junta in Central Sumatra has 
made it known that the purpose of its coup was to es- 
tablish “a wide degree of autonomy for Central Su- 
matra,” and to ensure that government officials in Cen- 
tral Sumatra “are chosen from the ranks of capable, 
honest . . . persons, preferably from Central Sumatra. 
It also declared that the system of government “cen- 
tralization needs to be abolished since this system leads 


42 Java Bode, June 19, August 16, October 13, November 
1, December 6, 1956; January 25, 26, 1957. 

43 Ibid., September 4, November 9, December 17, 1956. 

44 Java Bode, December 15, 1956. 


only to an unsound bureaucracy, corruption, stagnation 
of reconstruction in the daerah, and loss of initiative 
and control.”** The coup in South Sumatra also had 
as its objective local control over government revenue 
so that “the monies can be placed at the disposal of 
the province in order to implement urgent projects of 
reconstruction.”** To that end both the junta in Cen- 
tral Sumatra, and the governor of South Sumatra pro- 
hibited sending or taking cash in excess of 5,000 rupiah 
out of their provinces. Fiscal controls in South Sumatra 
became even more stringent when on March 9, 1957, 
a military junta under Lt. Colonel Barlian was formed 
and severed connections with the government in Dja- 
karta. In North Sumatra the economic aspects of the 
revolt were, however, determined by shifts in power 
of mutually hostile groups. North Sumatra is a major 
estate area in which important developments toward 
the formation of an active Indonesian business and en- 
trepreneurial class (e.g., in the Batak region) have long 
been in process.*? The area is also a focal point for 
Communist-led labor activity, particularly among work- 
ers (most of them Javanese or their descendants) on 
the Western estates and among the squatters, whose 
land needs have collided sharply with estate operations. 
When Colonel Simbolon seized power, not the least of 
his objectives appears to have been to end the continued 
clashes between squatters and estate labor and also 
between estate management and such indigenous Indo- 
nesian entrepreneurial groups ancillary to estate opera- 
tions (e.g., in processing and transportation of estate 
products). On December 26, Simbolon announced a 
number of measures for the province, among them 
prohibition of smuggling, prohibition of any further 
“squatting” on estate lands, prohibition of any strikes 
(“in the interests of an adequate circulation and supply 
of goods in North Sumatra”), permission for business- 
men with foreign credit balances to continue to import 
various goods without having to pay duties, and cur- 
tailment of cash remittances from the province.** Given 
Simbolon’s fanatical anti-Communist views, organized 
labor in North Sumatra could find little encouragement 
in these measures, particularly in the prohibitions of 
further squatting and of strikes. 

Djamin Gintings’ counter coup must therefore be in- 
terpreted, at least in part, as a revolt of restive radical 
labor and squatter elements against what was regarded 
as the increasing power of the “capitalists,” both for- 
eign and domestic, under Simbolon’s aegis. The Indo- 

45 Ibid., December 22, 1956. 

46 Ibid., December 27, 1956; Pedoman, December 26, 27, 
28, 1956. 

47 See e.g. A. H. van Zanen, Voorwaarden voor Maatschap- 
pelijke Ontwikkeling in het Centrale Batakland (Dissertation, 
Leyden, 1934.) 

48 Java Bode, December 27, 1956. 
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nesian elements among the latter had long been weary— 
like their counterparts in other parts of Sumatra and 
in East Indonesia—of the monopolistic and exploitative 
tendencies of the central government and of its tardiness 
in supplying necessary funds for local development. Re- 
gional autonomy would serve their interests well. The 
labor and squatters organizations, on the other hand, 
strongly oppose such intended autonomy for it would 
cut them off from their political supporters in Java, 
particularly in Djakarta, and remove the lukewarm pro- 
tection given them by a central government not anxious 
to repeat the mistake of the Wilopo cabinet (which 
had to resign in 1953 because of its measures directed 
against the squatters) .*° 


Communist Support 

During his counter coup against Simbolon, and also 
after Simbolon had fled, Gintings used Communist 
estate-labor groups and squatters’ organizations to sup- 
port his military units, armed them and thus in effect 
condoned their attaining a para-military status, which 
may well constitute a threat to the security of the 
area for months to come.*® When in the early part of 
February 1957 it became increasingly evident that Gint- 
ings was rapidly losing support in and around the city 
of Medan and throughout East Sumatra, he had re- 
course to the arming of units of the Communist labor 
federation SOBSI and on February 11 a “civic guard,” 
composed of SOBSI personnel was formally installed. 
The reaction to Gintings’ measures from the Communist 
camp was immediate. Communist veterans groups like 
Perbepsi and labor organizations like the Sarbupri 
showered Gintings with congratulatory telegrams, while 
the PKI Secretary General (D. N. Aidit) hailed Gint- 
ings’ counter coup as a “great victory for the people 
of Indonesia at the close of 1956.”°" 

But Gintings from the start lacked the support of 
the business groups of the area which saw in him the 
harbinger of a coming soviet, and their demands for 
autonomy continued. By January 1957, the socio-eco- 
nomic conflicts between the Northern and Eastern Su- 
matra population groups were proclaimed by many to 
be secondary to the need for autonomy. As Saridin 
Purda (chairman of the “People’s Congress of East 
Sumatra’) declared in Medan, the “demand for au- 
tonomy is not based on the interests of a specific popu- 
lation group, but on the interests of the sociological 
unity of East Sumatra residency.”®* In spite of such 
appeals, however, conflict remained and the position of 


49 Justus M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern 
World, vol. 2, pp. 322-324. 

50 Pedoman, January 21, 1957; Java Bode, January 21, 
22, 1957. 
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Gintings has become increasingly unstable, particularly 
after the outbreak of the East Indonesian rebellion. 

In the meantime both the cabinet and the parliament 
in Djakarta attempted to deal with the situation. Ali’s 
emissaries visited both North and Central Sumatra; 
parliamentary investigating committees were formed; 
army officers representing the juntas were received 
with due honors in Djakarta; Chief of Staff Nasution 
even managed to have a conference with the elusive 
Simbolon and his men. As Djakarta made promises 
to alleviate the daerah’s development problems by 
granting special funds (e.g., 20 million rupiah to Cen- 
tral Sumatra), a decentralization law was passed, giv- 
ing the daerah a small measure of what they were ask- 
ing.®* Yet, the attempts at mediation proved largely in 
vain. In the first place the fever of daerah rebellion 
spread so rapidly throughout the country as to nullify 
attempts to overtake it. In Djambi and the Riau ar- 
chipelago “mass congresses” were staged, resolutions 
demanding provincial status were accepted and a de- 
cision was all but forced on the central government. 
Since both Djambi and Riau had previously been part 
of Central Sumatra province, this secession caused dis- 
satisfaction in other parts of Central Sumatra, and the 
“Central Sumatra Committee” in Djakarta (a more or 
less unofficial liaison body of the junta led by Husein) 
warned the government that granting Djambi and Riau 
separate provincial status “would cause still further 
difficulties."** While negotiations went on, rebellion 
broke out in East Indonesia, and in Kalimantan the 
restless military commanders began to stage meetings 
with civic and political leaders “exploring a path of 
common action.” 

Secondly, the chain of revolts and the continued in- 
stability of the government led many to consider the 
need for revising the existing political structure, there- 
by contributing to public anxiety about the future role 
of the central government. Proposals ranged from the 
creation of a “business cabinet” free of parliamentary 
controls (an idea endorsed by a number of parties, in- 
cluding the Masjumi, and, on condition that its initial 
creation had parliamentary approval, also by former 
Vice-President Hatta), to a “burying” of all parties 
for the sake of national unity (an idea first formulated 
by Sukarno, but left undeveloped because of opposi- 
tion from virtually all major parties including the PNI 
and the Masjumi) to Sukarno’s now well-known sug- 
gestion that a supreme coordinating body be established 
in which all parties, including the Communists, would 
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be represented and which would be free from cabinet 
and parliamentary controls. The last idea in particular 
aroused widespread apprehension. 

But perhaps the basic reason for the continued un- 
rest was the spreading sentiment in the daerah that 
Djakarta simply had no idea of what had been taking 
place in the provinces, and that all its measures would 
be half-hearted and stopgap compromises. For the re- 
bellion of the daerah marks the coming of age of im- 
portant entrepreneurial groups representing a dynamic 
impulse for regional development and anxious to get 
ahead with the job of reconstruction in what can be 
called (in contrast to economically stratified and over- 
populated Java) a “frontier society.’ The revolt of the 
Sulawesi copra producers against the inefficient mo- 
nopoly of the government’s Copra Purchasing Office 
was the first sign of this upheaval, marking the begin- 
ning of a socio-economic revolution carried forward by 
business, professional and even local civil service groups, 
anxious to respond to the call of regional pride and 
advancement, instead of waiting for the shifting winds 
of political favoritism in Djakarta to bring approval 
or sudden bounty.** 

All these factors underlie the rebellion in East In- 
donesia early in March 1957. It cannot be said that 
the Djakarta government had no prior warning of an 
impending coup in the area. The parliamentary deputy 
Mohammad Noor of the Masjumi, who at the request 
of army leaders in South and East Sulawesi journeyed 
through the region and consulted with dissident civil 
and military groups, declared on January 21, 1957, 
shortly after Premier Ali’s explanation of the Sumatran 
insurrections, that the island of Sulawesi was going to 
be the next “trouble spot.”** Noor stated that attempts 
were being made to form a council, in conjunction with 
a military junta, which would be called the “Hassanud- 
din Council” and which would direct the regional re- 
construction and restoration of security desired by the 
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population. During February intermittent reports from 
Sulawesi referred to meetings of political leaders and 
army officers from several island groups in East Indo- 
nesia, including numbers from Nusa Tenggara (the 
Lesser Sunda Islands), and Makassar papers in the last 
week of February intimated in ever bolder terms that 
a “revolutionary junta” was in the making.” 

On March 2 the rebellion broke out. Lt. Colonel 
Ventje Sumual, apparently a spokesman for Ambonese 
Christian groups with long family traditions of military 
service in the Dutch colonial army, proclaimed a state 
of “war and siege” (i.e., martial law) and announced 
the formation of a “revolutionary junta,” headed by 
himself, which would “assume responsibilities of the 
civil government as soon as possible.”’** More than fifty 
regional East Indonesian leaders, representing a scatter- 
ing of political parties and several faiths, signed Sumu- 
al’s proclamation and A. P. Pettarani (Governor of 
Sulawesi) assumed temporary command as military 
governor over all of East Indonesia. 

East Indonesian opposition to Sukarno’s proposal of 
incorporating Communists in a new government struc- 
ture contributed significantly to the outbreak of the re- 
volt. While the Sumual junta emphasized that it was 
not seceding from the Indonesian Republic, its subse- 
quent pronouncements indicated that a degree of au- 
tonomy was sought for the East Indonesian area which 
would in effect restore the status of the Negara Indo- 
nesia Timur (East Indonesian State) as it had existed 
from 1946 to 1950.°* Component island units, such as 
Maluku (Moluccas) and Flores, expressed a desire for 
further local autonomy, preferably on the basis of 
separate provincial status. As in South Sumatra, rebel 
leaders took immediate steps to retain funds earned 
by local enterprises and blocked transfer of revenues 
or shipments of cash outside the territory. 

The East Indonesian revolt marked the beginning of 
the end of the second Ali cabinet. Unable to effect 
compromises, faced with determined anti-PNI hostility 
in all rebellious areas, and besieged with insistent de- 
mands for money to aid long overdue regional develop- 
ment of the daerah, the Ali coalition government fell 
apart. It became clear that a junta was also being 
formed in Kalimantan (Borneo) by both the governor 
and military leaders, that the cry of secessionism was 
even beginning to be heard in East Java, and that the 
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cabinet faced fiscal collapse in view of the nearly 12 
billion rupiah demanded by the daerah. The demand 
that Ali resign grew louder, and on March 13, the 
Premier acquiesced. As the cabinet fell, President Su- 
karno proclaimed a general state of war and siege and 
invited regional rebel leaders to Djakarta for consulta- 
tions. 

Whatever the outcome of these deliberations on the 
future structure of the Indonesian government, it does 
not seem likely at this time that Sukarno’s plan for 
the inclusion of the PKI in a new supervisory organ 
of state will be adopted. Just before the fall of the Ali 
cabinet, army Chief of Staff Nasution warned the 
President publicly and in no uncertain terms that the 
army would not stand for Communists entering the 
government, and similar opposition has been voiced by 
a host of political figures. 

While the situation is too fluid to permit forecasts, 
the rebellions in the daerah and the fall of the second 
Ali regime seem to mark the end of a definite era in 
Indonesian history. This era witnessed the growing dis- 
satisfaction with a unitary system of government as it 
came into being in the first half of 1950. The increas- 
ing power of the daerah, it must be stressed, reflects the 
growth of potent forces making for regional develop- 
ment, which, rightly or not, felt stifled by the over- 
centralized structure of the national government. Too 
often, in analyses of Indonesian nationalism, it is for- 
gotten that the Indonesian revolution has not only 
canalized and amplified a new national pride in all 
sections of the country, but also has fed deep-rooted 
local and regional aspirations for development. 


Formation of New Cabinet 

In the period following the fall of the second Sastroa- 
mijojo cabinet two main trends in political thinking 
became evident. One group favored a “Presidential” 
(i.e., extra-parliamentary) cabinet, preferably to be 
led by former Vice-President Hatta and composed of 
experts in various fields. Most adherents of this plan 
specifically excluded the Communists and a few even 
wished to exclude members of the PNI. This approach 
found vocal support in many of the rebellious daerah, 
especially in Central Sumatra, where Hatta (a native 
of this area) had acquired great popular prestige. It 
appears that most of the Masjumi, the Socialist Party, 
the Parkindo (Protestant Christian) and the Catholic 
Party favored such a scheme. Other supporters came 
also from the Perti (a small Muslim party that draws 
most of its strength from West and Central Sumatra) 
and Sumatran branches of the NU (Muslim Teachers 
Party) and PSII (United Islamic Party). According 
to the Masjumi paper Abadi the army command also 
favored a “Presidential” cabinet headed by Hatta. It 
is not clear at the present time whether President 
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Sukarno seriously considered the possibility of offering 
Hatta the chance to lead a new cabinet. There has 
been long-standing dissension between the two men 
and Hatta’s opposition to Sukarno’s idea of including 
the Communists in a new cabinet did not improve re- 
lations between them. On or about March 5, 1957, 
Sukarno did make an attempt to come to terms with 
Hatta (reportedly on the advice of Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Nasution) but apparently with little success. More- 
over Hatta appears to have had serious misgivings as 
to the legality of a “Presidential” cabinet. 

The second group sought the formation of a new 
coalition cabinet with as broad a base of political sup- 
port as possible. The PNI and the PKI were appar- 
ently the chief supporters of this plan which in fact 
stemmed from Sukarno’s idea of giving the government 
greater support by including the Communists either in 
the cabinet, in a supervisory “national council,” or in 
both. Almost immediately after the fall of the Sastroa- 
mijojo cabinet President Sukarno followed this par- 
ticular course by appointing the chairman of the PNI, 
Suwirjo, to form a new cabinet. Whether at this time 
Sukarno had abandoned hope of bringing the Com- 
munists into the government is not clear, but certainly 
popular opposition to the idea must have given him 
pause. Even before the Sastroamijojo cabinet fell, lead- 
ers of the Masjumi, Parkindo, Catholic Party and NU 
had visited Sukarno on February 28 in his official resi- 
dence to tell him that they would not approve of Com- 
munist participation in the government. Suwirjo’s man- 
date was therefore almost doomed to fail from the 
start. He appears to have attempted to form a gov- 
ernment that would exclude both Masjumi and the 
Communists, and would, in effect, have been a repeti- 
tion of the unstable and shortlived PNI-NU coalitions 
of the past. The NU made it known that it would 
not participate without Masjumi support, while the 
Masjumi leaders in turn could see little point in estab- 
lishing a new coalition of the type from which they 
had withdrawn in January 1957. To exclude the PNI 
would have been equally unacceptable to Sukarno, 
quite apart from the fact that a Masjumi-NU coalition 
would have the same weaknesses in terms of narrow- 
ness of political support as an PNI-NU coalition. Su- 
wirjo returned his mandate in less than a week and 
as Sukarno publicly criticized “those who refuse to 
cooperate,” Lt. Col. Husein, army leader of the Cen- 
tral Sumatran junta, declared that Suwirjo’s failure 
was due to the fact that the wishes of the daerah had 
been ignored in the formation of a new government. 

Sukarno now moved boldly to resolve the impasse. 
Inviting more than 150 political and military leaders 
to his residence, he announced that “I, President Sukar- 
no, have appointed myself, Citizen Sukarno . . . to 


form an extra-parliamentary emergency cabinet of ex- 
perts.”” Those present were ballotted to determine their 
approval and according to Sukarno a majority agreed 
with his action. On April 9, the new cabinet was in- 
‘stalled. Dr. Djuanda, chairman of the State Planning 
Board and acting Finance Minister in the second Sas- 
troamijojo cabinet, became Premier. Though Djuanda 
immediately announced that his government would be 
responsible to parliament, opposition to the new cabinet 
was immediate and vociferous. 


Criticis pointed out that for a cabinet of “experts” 
it contained few individuals of repute (a notable ex- 
ception being the Premier himself) and fewer still of 
any experience in public affairs. Foreign Affairs Min- 
ister Subandrio, Information Minister Sudibjo, Religious 
Affairs Minister Iljas and Inter-Indonesian Relations 
Minister F. L. Tobing are relatively well known, but 
figures like Samjono (Labor), Sutikno Slamet (Fi- 
nance), Sanusi Hardjaninata (Home Affairs), Sukar- 
dan (Communications) or Azis Saleh (Health), less 
so. Moreover, at least three members of the new 
cabinet, among them Stalin Peace Prize winner Pryono 
(Education) are regarded as “fellow travellers,” sug- 
gesting that Sukarno’s intent to accomodate the Com- 
munists had not been abandoned, though the PKI 
(Communist Party) itself is not represented in the new 
cabinet. While a number of the new ministers listed no 
formal party affiliation, it is well known that some 
(e.g., Justice Minister Maengkom and Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Minister Chairil Saleh) are ideologically close to 
the PNI, which has three representatives. The NU, 
which obtained one of the vice-premier posts, also got 
three other posts, and it is difficult to deny the con- 
clusion that the Djuanda government rests in large 
measure on the old PN1-NU coalition. One prominent 
Masjumi figure, Mohammed Noor, was included, as 
was one member of the PSII (Sudibjo). For the rest 
the cabinet appears to rely on the support of small 
and sadical groups. 


Mohammed Natsir, the chairman of the Masjumi, 
announced that his party did not approve of Noor’s 
presence in the cabinet, and the executive of NU made 
a similar statement concerning its appointees. It seems 
likely, however, that the NU ministers will stay on, but 
Noor’s position is uncertain. The feeling that strong 
executive pressure has been exerted on the members of 
the cabinet to continue in their posts till the emergency 
has passed is widespread. 


While Djuanda on assuming office pledged that he 
would work for “the implementation of the autonomous 
rights for the provinces and intensification of develop- 
ment in the daerah,” it seems doubtful that he will be 
able to do so. The daerah have given no indication 
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that they intend to relinquish the power they have 
seized in the past few weeks. On the contrary, in Kali- 
mantan the military junta under Lt. Colonel Hasan 
Basry has strengthened its control over the three prov- 
inces on the Indonesian portion of the island, and mem- 
bers of the former Lambung Mankurat division at re- 
cent reunions have reiterated their demand for a “radi- 
cal” solution to daerah problems. In East Indonesia 
Lt. Colonel Sudirman, who heads a special army com- 
mand against the insurgents on the southern part of 
Sulawesi and who, it was hoped in Djakarta, might 
execute a “Gintings” coup against the East Indonesian 
junta, appears to have made common cause with Lt. 
Colonel Ventje Sumual. Various district and provincial 
councils have given Sumual unqualified support in his 
struggle against what he termed the “bureaucratic and 
corrupt centralism” of the Djakarta government. The 
Banteng council of Central Sumatra appears particularly 
well entrenched and early in April completed a draft 
scheme for regional development that had nothing to 
say of future transfer of revenues from the area to the 
central fisc in Djarkarta. Sukarno and Djuanda appear 
to pin their hopes on the conciliation efforts of F. L. 
Tobing, a Batak from North-Central Sumatra, who 
is in charge of a new Ministry of Inter-Indonesian Re- 
lations, but whether Tobing’s efforts will bear much 
fruit is widely doubted at this time. 

Not the least of the new cabinet’s problems is the 
continuing dissension and frustration in the army. At 
various conferences between Chief of Staff Nasution 
and leading staff and field officers the dissatisfaction 
with the present state of affairs in army circles was 
aired. Eight field officers who conferred with Nasution 
in Palembang early in February gave public notice that 
they disapproved of the dismissal of Colonel Simbolon 
from his post and the appointment of Gintings in his 
stead; moreover, at another conference of army offi- 
cers in the middle of March, some officers not only 
expressed sympathy for Simbolon, but as spokesmen for 
the army they declared that in future the army leader- 
ship will “definitely broaden” its influence and inter- 
ests “from the military to the political sphere.”” Mean- 
while the military commander of Achin, Lt. Colonel 
Shamuan Gaharu, formally broke with the Djakarta 
government on March 5 and in the following weeks 
called into existence a special trading commission for 
the province which will establish commercial relations 
between Achin and “the countries of Southeast Asia.” 
Gaharu, apparently taking a leaf from the policies of 
Warouw in North-Sulawesi and Simbolon in East Su- 
matra, sharply denounced the “Java-centered” policy 
of the national government. His action indicates that 
the military dissatisfaction which triggered the daerah 
rebellions has not subsided. 
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THE APPROACH TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Sir W. 
Ivor Jennings. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. 204 pp. $3.00. 


Sir Ivor Jennings is the leading representative of a new 
professional group—that of international constitutional lawyers 
and draftsmen. He has played an important part in the 
framing of the constitutions of Ceylon, Pakistan and Malaya 
and the Maldive Islands, and is an authority on aspects of 
the British and Indian constitutions. It is possible for one 
man to encompass such a range of countries because each 
has decided, in the words of the British North America Act, 
to adopt “a constitution similar in principle to that of the 
United Kingdom.” 

When Sir Ivor writes of “the approach to self-government” 
he means,‘in fact, the approach to cabinet government. Refer- 
ence is made to 28 separate territories at present or recently 
under British rule, yet no mention is included of Morocco, 
Tunisia or the Philippines, and the name of Indonesia makes 
a single casual appearance. A constitution after the English 
model is a matter for lawyers, and the general declarations 
of political principle that adorn the fundamental laws of 
continental Europe are either omitted or treated as mere 
decoration. Sir Ivor notes that the Directive Principles of 
State Policy included in the Indian constitution are not to 
be enforceable in any court and observes that, “to the sceptical 
English lawyer, which also means the sceptical Indian law- 
yer, this means that the Directive Principles are pieces of 
political propaganda which may safely be ignored.” 

Sir Ivor makes a sirong and thought-provoking case for 
the slow pragmatic evolution of constitutional machinery to 
deal with developing situations. The “British prejudices of 
the lawyers” of the newly-free countries serve to provide a 
common approach to constitutional problems, and this is 
likely to be more decisive than elaborate and rigid written 
constitutions. “The less one puts into a Constitution the 
better, and in particular the fewer restrictions there are on 
legislation the more likely it will be that successive generations 
of legislators will be able to solve the country’s political 
problems.” 

This is not a systematic treatise. The book is a revision of 
a series of talks given on the B.B.C.’s Third Programme. The 
style and method of presentation reveal the original inten- 
tion of oral delivery. The book contains many stimulating 
glances at the problem of the suitability of democratic gov- 
ernment for backward societies and at the relationship be- 
tween constitutional forms and social and economic structure. 
McGill University KEITH CALLARD 


COLLECTIVE DEFENSE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: THE 
MANILA TREATY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS. London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1956. 197 pp. $2.25. 


This excellent report by a Chatham House study group is 
wider in scope than its title suggests. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of SEATO and the strategic problems of Southeast 
Asia it has chapters on the political developments and the 
foreign policy of the countries of the region, Chinese policy, 
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China and the overseas Chinese, the position of the Asian 
neutrals and the Bandung Conference. 

The report emphasizes the need of raising the levels of 
living of the peoples of the region, but to achieve this ob- 
jective these countries must be freed of the threat of aggres- 
sion. The study group believes that SEATO does give some 
assurance of military security but that it has political disad- 
vantages. It may have had an unfavorable political effect on 
public opinion througheut South Asia by enabling the Com- 
munists and other opponents of governments to point to the 
treaty as confirming existing suspicions that colonialism is re- 
turning in a new form. The report suggests that SEATO 
would be more effective in deterring aggression if the United 
States would make a commitment to help its Allies with land 
as well as its air and sea forces. The study group believes 
that peace in the region will depend on the relations between 
the United States and China and on the attitude of China 
to Southeast Asia. Air Marshal Sir John Slessor in his in- 
troduction states frankly that “if the military arrangements 
are not to be politically disastrous . . . they should be ac- 
companied by a vigorous effort to reach a modus vivendi 
with China of which the Southeast Asian nations can ap- 
prove,” including recognition and admission to the Chinese 
seat in the United Nations and some arrangement over For- 
mosa. The report recommends greatly increased technical and 
economic assistance to the region and concludes that “above 
all there is every reason for the West to continue to be con- 
structive in its attitude to Southeast Asia and not merely de- 
fensive in its attitude to Communism.” 


University of Kentucky AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


THE PALACE AND THE JUNGLE. By Nina Epton. Lon- 
don: Oldbourne Press. 1956. 218 pp. 16s. 


Three subjects absorbed the author’s interest on a second 
visit to Java: an indigenous people, the Badui; the court life, 
ceremonies and arts of the Sultanate of Jogjakarta; and the 
survival of mystic beliefs and practices. Equipped with a 
knowledge of the Javanese language but evidently not of the 
region’s ethnology, she got a glimpse of two Badui tribes— 
one which for some time has been in contact with the sur- 
rounding Moslem population and one showing the typical 
traits of an oppressed primitive group driven into an almost 
inaccessible wilderness by their technically more advanced 
neighbors. In the prevailing attitudes toward them we find 
the usual mixture of contempt and awe: to the villagers such 
forest tribes appear possessed of peculiar mental powers derived 
from a life close to nature. A minor theme running through 
the book is the adoption of selected Dutch colonial traits by 
the more sophisticated sections of the Javanese population, 
including many of the officials. Inefficiency in the new Indo- 
nesia here is shown to be often no more than a reflection 
of an understandable lack of self-confidence in people who 
ten years ago had little experience of responsible decisions. 

The love of tradition sometimes leads to queer survivals 
of animistic beliefs beneath the veneer of Islamic and even 
quite modern nationalistic ideas. It is especially evident in 
the kraton (the sultan’s court) where popular demand makes 
for the cultivation of ancient rites and the arts associated with 
them. This report adds little to Western knowledge of the 
Wayang (the court dances) or popular customs. Some of the 
evaluations are questionable. For example, as a work of re- 
ligious art the Mendoet is a more impressive monument than 
is the immense Borobodur. But it is good to know that recent 
political upheavals have not disturbed the place which the 
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reminders of Java’s great Hindu past hold in the affection 
of the people. 

Miss Epton’s studies of Javanese mysticism reveal some of 
the roots of the continuing high place which aesthetic con- 
siderations occupy in Java’s daily life. In this respect, too, 
it is reassuring to find that the evolution of the culture, with 
all the contradictions between old and new in the present 
phase, is not as disruptive of the social life as might have 
been feared. 


Seattle BRUNO LASKER 


CONFLICT IN INDO-CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL 
REPERCUSSIONS: A Documentary History, 1945-1955. 
Edited by Allan B. Cole. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1956. 265 pp. $5.00. 


This volume, issued in cooperation with the Southeast Asia 
Program of Cornell University, goes a long way toward clos- 
ing an important gap in the English-language literature on 
Indochina. For the first time, the specialist or interested lay 
reader will be able to find in one convenient volume many 
important documents dealing with the tangled destiny of 
Indochina during the past decade. The book is divided into 
several chronological phases, each of which is subdivided into 
area chapters (e.g., Phase III: Spreading International Di- 
mensions of the Conflict, January 1950-December 1952—A. 
French Policies; B. Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam; C. 
State of Viet-Nam; D. United States Policies; etc.). Its ap- 
pendices contain a useful chronological table of events and 
some statistics, as well as a brief bibliography. 

However, the book is marred by certain shortcomings, both 
in the selection of texts and in accuracy of presentation, that 
should have been corrected before printing. The constitution 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam (DRVN) is included 
in full, that of Cambodia is cited in part, while that of Laos 
is limited to its preamble. On the other hand, constitutional 
documents on the non-Communist State (now Republic) of 
Viet-Nam are omitted. Yet those documents (mainly Ordi- 
nances Nos. 1 and 2 of July 1, 1949) are available, and are 
most important since they were the legal basis for all acts 
of the Vietnamese National Government until the recent 
promulgation of its new Constitution—which is not included 
either, although it has been available in draft form since 
March 1956. The summary characterization of the Lao con- 
stitution as a “French-inspired document” (p. 57) is un- 
warranted. While both the Cambodian and Lao constitutions 
were originally so inspired, both countries have, between 1949 
and 1954, amended those documents so as to adapt them 
to their own needs and conditions. Both countries have elimi- 
nated all references to the French Union, French law and 
French language from their constitutional documents. In ad- 
dition, Laos recently revised its whole constitution in line 
with proposals made by its legislature and other governmental 
bodies. This unbalanced selection of documents might suggest 
to the uninformed reader that only the DRVN was a going 
concern while the non-Communist states lacked both well- 
defined constitutional structures and stable institutions, which 
is far from being the case. 

The form of presentation of certain other documents raises 
questions as to their exact origin. For example, the DRVN 
“Population Classification Decree” (pp. 139-148) is annotated 
with private uncomplimentary remarks from the pen of the 
researcher who secured the text. Yet the document is presented 
as an original text. Others, such as the DRVN land reform 
law (cited from a French source though it purports to come 
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from a DRVN source), are studded with unexplained omis- 
sions, entirely due to the secondary source from which the 
document was obtained, and not to the original. 

Many of the figures cited in the appendices are open to 
question. Those on U.S. aid to Indochina are quite misleading, 
being based on a barely distinguishable mélange of U.S. aid 
to France in Europe and other aid specifically devoted to In- 
dochina. The total of $4.1 billion quoted on page 260 in- 
cludes all the funds voted by Congress and does not take 
into account the fact that only $1.2 billion (according to 
official U.S. and French figures) reached Indochina before 
the cease-fire, and that $250 million of this was subsequently 
withdrawn by the U.S. as being in excess of requirements. 

The bibliography, likewise, is disappointing. It includes some 
obsolete pre-World War II books and unpublished theses, and 
it omits the most important existing documentary volumes 
in favor of newspapers and other general publications. No- 
where is there any mention of Roger Lévy’s L’Indochine et 
ses Traités or of the four volumes of treaties between France 
and the Associated States; or the Traités, Conventions et 
Accords Passés entre le Viet-Nam et la France, 1787-1946, 
published by the Vietnamese National Government in 1948; 
the British White Book on the Geneva Cease-Fire Conference; 
or the DRVN White Book on the same subject published in 
1956. All are highly pertinent to the subject. Numerous 
French sources are misspelled and in some cases mistranslated. 
Blunders such as translating the French Sfreté (Security 
Police) as “Surety” should have been avoided. Since consider- 
able effort and funds must have gone into the making of 
this volume, one hopes that subsequent editions will be more 
carefully scrutinized and revised by the compilers. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. BERNARD B. FALL 
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